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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

N——s A——t. in our next. 

To “COMEDIUS,” we are much obliged, and anxiously await the packet 
he promises. 

We shall avail ourselves of “ DANGLE’S” favor, and hope a continuance. 

R. T’s. Poem is too personal. 

JUNO’s Anecdote of M—e V—s and the EARL of 
in our next. 

CLARA’s Lines on Mrs. W. West, are without point: they will be returned. 

The “GREEN ROOM SECRETS,” savour too much of individual pique for 
insertion —Our motto is impartiality. 

CLIO.—T. T.—and X. in our next. 

‘To CRITO we are obliged, and hope to hear from him again: in this instance 
he is decidedly wrong —Mr. H. Twiss is not the author of “Nigel,”—it is said, 
and we think correctly, to be the production of a lady, very nearly related to the 
Manager. : 

STEPHEN will find the Song he mentions, has been inserted, not in this Pub- 
lication as he intended, but in a new work, “ The British Melodies,” published 


Monthly, an excellent Collection of Popular Songs, with Portraits of eminent 
Singers. : 





» if authenticated, 


A beastly publication, called the “Rambler's Magazine,” a thing too con- 
temptable to note, unless to direct where chastisement should be inflicted on 
abusive ignorance,—the venom of an insignificant gnat may afford a temporary 
inconvenience,—yct, we trust, these filthy slugs are reckoned as stingless as 
loathsome : They have the unblushing impudence to insert as follows :—‘ Kean 
and Young were telcrable in Cymbeline.”—“ Mrs. Ogilvie is a cook wench, and 
should retire to the kitchen..——“ A man named Hunt—(Mr. Bennett we 
suppose they mean) murdered the eharacter of Richard,’—with other remarks, 
equally offensive on private character, and for which strictures, we would advise 
the parties aimed at to try the benefit of a sonnd caning upon the scoundrel-like 
contributors to this infamous production. ~ 


MRS. SIDDONS and MILTONS PARADISE LOST. 


It appears, Mrs, Siddons has cut up Milton—abridged him for 
young minds. She says, in her preface, that “ the perfection of this 
immortal poem is seldom appreciated by the young,’—or by the old 
either it should appear, or at least in the instance of Mrs. S, or surely 
this veneration would have prevented her making this hash for young 
and delicate stomachs, A very pious gentleman has lately expunged 
the naughty things from Shakspeare. No doubt these endeavours are 
well meant for “ us youth,” but we do not like to recognise a second 
‘* Mrs. Trimmer” in the venerable laurel-crowned Melpomene. 
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“To hold, as *twere, the mirror up to nature; 
To show virtue her own feature; scorn her own image ; 
And the very age and body o’ th’ times its form and pressure.” 
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MEMOIR OF Miss FOOTE. 


IN presenting to the public the portrait of Miss Foote, we are 
convinced we shall meet the wishes of many of our readers, Custom 
prescribes, and we proceed to give, a full narration of the fair subject 
— indeed narrative must compose nearly the whole, for where there is 
not ¢ranscendent merit, criticism must either become insipid or servile, 
We do not mean by this to take away every pretension of merit from 
this lady—all must admire her elegance of demeanour, correctness of 
taste, and gentleness of manner. Miss Foote is, perhaps, the most 
lady-like actress on the British stage. 

The father of Miss Foote held, for many years, a commission in 
the army, and is still an officer on the half-pay establishment. Her 
mother was Maria, the daughter of Charles Hart, Esq. of London; 
whose marriage with Mr. Foote took place while she was very young; 
and Maria, their only child, was born at Plymouth, in 1798. At this 
last-mentioned period Mr. Foote had relinquished his military profes- 
sion, and purchased the proprietorship of the Plymouth theatre, where, 
in his capacity of manager, he became largely known to the theatrical 
circle, most of our best performers, at various times during his direc- 
torship, having been successively engaged by him, for the gratification 
of his patrons and numerous friends in the west. 

In 1813 Mr. Foote declined for awhile the cares of the stage, and, 
renewing his commission, he for some years continued an officer in 
the royal Cornwall militia, The regiment being on the march to 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Mrs, Foote, on an occasion, connected we be- 
lieve with some benevolent motive, was induced to perform at the 
Harrowgate theatre, and her reception being of the most flattering 
kind,'she appeared at Cheltenham, and afterwards at Plymouth—Mr. 
Foote having again become the manager. 

In the July of 1810, her lovely daughter, the present Miss Foote, 
then only twelve years of age, was induced to attempt the part of the 
youthful Juliet, and, notwithstanding the timidity natural to an age 
so tender, she surmounted the difficulties of the undertaking in a way 
that left no doubt of her becoming a cherished favourite of the Muse, 
should she be permitted to adopt the arduous duties of the stage. 
No. 14. ip hol 
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From this time, the encouragement she received gradually brought 
her before the Plymouth audiences, as a principal support of the 
pieces performed in the course of that and the ensuing seasons, and 
the patronage awarded her in consequence, by the public in general, 
was uniformly of the most liberal kind. In parts like rene, in Bar- 
barossa, Emma Bertram, Zorayda, Virginia, Susan Ashfeld, Julia in 
the Rivals, and particularly Emily Worthington, we have at no time 
known any one to make a more favourable impression than Miss 
Foote ; and the visits of performers from the metropolis never failed 
to add professional testimony to her growing talents, 

With respect to her vocal abilities, we have known Miss Foote to 
support operatical characters with considerable effect. Her musical 
attainments, indeed, are highly creditable to her application, and in 
the execution of the petit ballet she has frequently evinced no small 
excellence in the mazy dance, 

On the close of the Plymouth house, after the season of 1811, it 
was re-opened by Mr. Foote, for a series of amateur plays, the pro- 
ceeds of which were applied, through several weeks of a severe win- 
ter, to benevolent purposes, In assisting the gentlemen who had 
stepped forward on this occasion, Miss Foote, together with her 
mother, kindly and readily undertook and performed several labori- 
ous characters with uncommon approbation The following summer 
witnessed Mr. Footeis final retirement from the conduct of the thea- 
tre, and Mrs, and Miss Foote accordingly addressed their Plymouth 
friends on the same night, on their consequent separation from a place 
where they had never ceased to gain ‘* golden opinions from all sosts 
of people.” 

Miss Foote made her debut, before a London audience, in the 
month of May, 1814, as Amanthis, in the “ Child of Nature” at 
Covent Garden theatre, and was received with every demonstration of 
pre-eminent favour. Her appearance led to an immediate engage- 
ment, and she has since been seen to support several characters with 
a grace, delicacy, and propriety, faithful in every degree to the grati- 
fying impressions which at her first appearance she so generally ex- 
cited. She has likewise supported, with no mean share of appro- 
priate simplicity and artless unaffected truth, many parts of a tragic 
cast. Her ingenuous and unsophisticated style of acting always en- 
sures her the sympathy and support of genuive taste and unbiassed 
judgment, and we know of no one, within our recollection, in whose 
behalf the public prints have been more unanimously distributive of 
disinterested praise. 





To the Editor of the Mirror of the Stage, 
Sir, ' 
If you think the enclosed will be acceptable to the readers of 
your valuable publication, it is very much at your service: 
“ COMEDIUS ” 


The TWO GALLOWS SLAVES, 


An Operatic, Tragic, and Melodramatic PARODY upon the 
TWO GALLEY SLAVES, 


A¥ performed with great Applause at the OLYMPIC THEATRE. 











OR, NEW DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE. 
Thomas, alias Francis......++.secccceee Mr. Walpole. 


Bonham, alias Bonhomme ........0+000+ Mr. Lancaster. 
Unknown, alias the Unknown..........+. Mr. Vining. 
Macaroni Max, alias Maximilian Maximus Mr. Vale. 
Beadle. .cccccccccccccccccciccccccccce Mr. Webber 
Goaler ..cccccccccecccccccccccccccces Mr. Renaud. 
Molly, alias Clave ..ciccccsqcccccocces Miss Johnstone. 


SCENE I.—A View near Brixton, with Bonham’s House. 
Enter MOLLY—(and Sings), 
« AIR” 


Tune—“ While Pensive I thought on my Love.” 
While pensive I look for my dearest, 
The sun thro’ my window shines bright ; 
And when my belov’d is nearest, 
It fills my poor heart with delight ; 


But oh! when I think of my Tom, 

I grow very flurried, I vow— 

At last the glad hour is come, 

And I begin to feel I don’t know how. 
Enter BONHAM. 

Bon, Well met, my girl, one word I have to say, 

You know this is your wedding-day, 

And as you do intend to change your state, 

Pray list to me, ’ere yet it be too late ; 

And should you marry Tom, I'm sure you'll rue it, 

For when it once is done, you cannot then undo it. 

The fellow's found the way your heart to charm——” 
Mr. MATHEWS and the PREACHER. 

It appears that Mr. Mathews has stumbled over a transatlantic 
Rowland Hill, A “ preacher” who decries plays and players “ as 
pomp and vanity ;” who, bye the bye, pays an unintentional compl:- 
ment to the comedian. Mr. M.’s “ house of the devil,” however, 
has not been drained of its votaries by the persuasive eloquence of 
this ‘heaven-born divine.’ We subjoin an extract from Mr, M.’s letter. 

‘« My success here (New York) has drawn down the vengeance of 
a fanatic, who is popular in his way. He preached a sermon called 
** The pestilence—a punishment for public sins;” in which he points 
out the causes of the late scourge to the city: the theatre, and me 
in particular; for, by a most amusing anachronism, he makes out, that 
my drawing crowds together in November, was one of the causes of 
the pestilence which commenced in July. Take his own words-as 
published by himself :—‘* Must we not conciude that the spirit of 
dissipation is deeply rooted amongst us, when we find at this very 
time, when our inhabitants are called more solemnly than ever they 
were before, to consider their ways, and humble themselves before 
God, the theatre, that school of Suzan, that nursery for hell, is 
overflowing night after night with our citizens, to witness the mimic- 
ries of an actor, whom God Almighty sent here at the very time, in 
‘wrath, as a man better qualified, by all aecounts, than any other in the 
world, to dissipate every serious reflection, and harden men iu folly 
and sin. If such be our spirit as a community, have we not deserved 
‘God's chastisement?” Mathews is playing at Boston with the greatest 
possible success, 
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LITERARY POLICE. 
The New London Magazine has a very strange, and in some re- 
spects a very illiberal article, headed “ The Literary Police Office, 
Bow-street,’—a kind of ‘ session of poets” is attempted. Amongst 
other offenders, Tom Dibdin was charged with robbing openly in the 
day-time, and was sent to the Bench—he sat down with the Magis- 
trates, Sarah Siddons, a person well known about the theatres, was 
placed at the bar under suspicion of having disinterred the body of 
John Milton, a respectable scrivener, from the Church-yard of Crip- 
plegate. Some of the limbs were found in her possession, She told 
a very plausible story, and much affected the Bench. But her powers 
this way were well known, and the Magistrates wiped their eyes, and 
ordered her to find bail. 

Just as the Bench had got through all these charges, and as the 
Magistrates was rising, George Colman was brought in, charged with 
having attempted to destroy himself with poison. He talked a great 
deal of skimble skamble stuff—about the Law of Java, and the Upas 
tree—but no one could understand him. It appearing, however, that 
he had formerly been in his senses and had lived in repute, he was 
given over to his friends, with strict injunctions that pen, ink and 
paper, and all such dangerous weapons, should strictly be kept out 
of his reach—this was not the first attempt at suicide made by this 
unfortunate man. 

We are surprised that Reynolds has not been taken up for vending 
milk and water for spirit—W. Barrymore and J. Amherst for smug- 
gling French goods, and J. Glossop for applying the profits arising 
trom the illicit traftic—but there, we believe, the crime has caused 
the punishment. It was whispered that IV. T. Moncrieff had applied 
for a warrant against some persons for drawing amounts on his name. 
When asked to state where his stock was lodged, complainant replied 
he could not answer that question. ‘The Magistrate thought the be- 
haviour of the acceptors was the strangest instance of human credulity 
ever heard of—no warrant granted. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 

The Annual Concert, for the benetit of the Choral Fund, took 
place on Monday last, at this Theatre, before a fashionable and 
numerous audience. On this occasion, many of the most eminent 
performers appeared, and were successfully greeted as they came 
forward. Miss Paton was particularly successful. To Mrs, Salmon, 
who as a concert singer,is probably unrivalled, was assigned the difficult 
task of singing Cease your funning, with never ending variations by 
Bochsa. We have considerable respect for this gentleman’s talents, 
but we would certainly recommend him not to attempt improving 
music which has stood the test of years, and been always rapturously 
admired, One of the sweetest performances of the night was Miss 
Tree’s artless, though rich and expressive execution of Moore’s old 
balled, Mary, I believe thee true, the music of which was composed 
by the celebrated Poet himself. Braham, Madam Vestris, Bellamy, 
and a Mr. Atkins, a pupil of Mr. Bellamy’s, who promises well, all 
lent their assistance on this occasion, and contributed to give variety 


and effect to the evening’s amusement, which concluded amid loud 
aplause, 
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Theatrical Diarp. 


DRURY LANE. 

Jan. 27th, Othello, Pantomime.—%8th, She Stoops to Conquer, Pantomime. 
29th, Cymbeline, Pantomime—30th, Oratorio—31st, Othello, Pantomime.— 
Feb. 1st, She Stoops to Conquer, Halt of the Caravan, and Pantomime— 
3rd, Richard the Third, Swiss Villagers, Agreeable Surprise-—4th, Exchange 
no Robbery, Simpson and Co. Old and Young.—5th, Macbeth, Killing no 
Murder—6th, Heir at Law, Swiss Villagers, Simpson and ComTth, Ex- 
change no Robbery, Simpson and Co.Old and Young—8th, Merchant of Ve- 
nice, Swiss Villagers, Killing no Murder. 

January 28th.—LisTon, the inimitable Liston, made his first 
bow to the audience of this theatre on Tuesday evening, in the cha- 
racter of Tony Lumpkin, in Goldsmith’s agreeable comedy of ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” There was not an over crowded house; but it 
was, considering the unfavorable state of the weather, very respect- 
able; and his reception was particularly warm and flattering. It 
was intimated in the columns of a periodical work some few weeks 
since, that Mr, Liston’s first appearance was fixed upon for the mid- 
dle of November, and it further wished to enquire the reason why 
Mr. Liston was not then brought forward—this may be replied to in 
few words, and their information respecting his appearance we knew 
at the same time to be decidedly incorrect. The first moment 
we discovered Liston’s name amongst the new engagements, we were 
perfectly aware of the time when we should meet with him, know- 
ing, from indisputable authority, that provincial engagements would 
detain him until the commencement of January at least—and such 
has been the case—but to our notice. The part of Tony Jumpkin 
is not one of Liston’s best performances: we are rather sutprised at 
the choice, seeing that there are other characters ther al 
and commanding an infinitely greater opportunity for the display of 
his peculiar talent: his personation of Tony is certainly replete with 
comic humour and excellence ;—he loses not a moment wherein he 
may levy contribution upon the risibility of our muscles. So strik- 
ingly perceptible is the power and originality he possesses, that not- 
withstanding we see natural propensities sink into the improbable, 
we cannot collect our dislikes and dissatisfactons so readily as to 
bring the subject of them under our severity or conviction. The 

Tony Lumpkin of Liston is completely his own, there is not the least 
similitude to the portrait of any other performer. We doubt, were 
the author in being, if he could recognize his offspring. Poor 
Tokely used to play the part admirably ; and to our liking was the 
very representative of Goldsmith’s imagination. Liston has effected 
a different kind of lout altogether—it is an eccentric and amusing 
one; and if it be not wholly correct, it has the merit of pleasing us 
most heartily. Mr. ‘Terry, was the Hardcastle (Munden suffering 
from indisposition :) it requires no unnecessary panegyric, the public 
are so well acquainted with his plain, sentimental, humourous, 
quaint, and facetious old gentlemen, that the more he is seen in 
them, the more we have to admire, Cooper does not play Young 
Marlow with proper conception—the character is that of a gentle- 
man; and in such instances we consider it rather difficult to be 
seceded trom; his manner of paying attention to the fvibles and 
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little familiarities of Hardcastle, who he takes for the innkeeper 
should be given agreeably—no man of sense and good breeding is 
supposed to take offence at another, because singularity of idea, 
pleasantness of wit, and originality of humour, be indulged in; 
--certainly not ; we should only expect it in the conceit of a linen- 
draper’s shopman, or the pert apprentice, who might have had a 
propensity for ‘“ spouting,” and the ill luck to have tortured some 
half score of idlers with the vagaries of Richard the Third, or the 
dagger-scene of Macbeth. Such a peron would feel a consequence 
in himself, which the levities of the inn-keeper would be injurious 
to; but this is not so with Young Marlow,—and again, his scene 
(Mr. Cooper’s) with Miss Hardcastle amounted to buffoonery ; 
the son of a worthy baronet, and the “ agreeable rattle” of the 
metropolis, would never behave with such simplicity, or manifest so 
glaring an appearance of fear and tremor, in the society of a 
* modest woman,” as Mr. Cooper did:—we should advise him 
seriously to look at the character, and he will perceive the justness of 
our remark—if Mr. Cooper never saw Elliston perform Young 
Marlow, let him be reminded of one scene only of his Rover, and 
it will afford him a good lesson. Mrs. Davison’s Miss Hardcastle 
insinuates ¢hat she has been. What a pity that delightful women 
should grow old! The other characters were severally respectable. 

January 3ist.—The tragedy of “ Othello,” in which the united 
efforts of the two great actors have been so admirably pourtrayed, 
was represented this evening, for the last time ‘ until April next.” 
A more crouded and we think profitable house has not been during 
the opening than on the present occasion. It would be quite super- 
fluous to enter into detail upon the acting of Kean or Young, fur- 
ther than what our readers are already in possession of regarding 
their separate merits: each seemed to cope with the other, and 
equally commanded the approbation of their mutually interested 
friends. The part of Cassio, since our previous notice, has been 
given to Mr. Cooper, the change is an amendment, for he is more 
the kind of man to lvok at, as being in the possession of Desde- 
mona’s favour, than Terry ;—we canuot say quite as much for his 
acting. From what cause is the dress of Cassio varied from that of 
Jago ? we have always understood that they are in the same regi- 
ment, and custom has, until now, made them appear so. Why is 
the contrast ? 

February 3rd.—After the tragedy of “ Richard the Third,” a new 
ballet was presented entitled the “ Swiss Villagers,” which afforded 
an agreeable treat in the superior abilities of the Nobles, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Byrne, the trifling plot of the affair is simple, and 
such as is usually arranged, for the purpose of giving scope to the 
principal dancers, 

Liston played Lingo, this evening, in the farce of “ The Agree- 
able Surprize,” it was an excellent treat, and kept the audience in a 
continued roar of laughter :—his maimer of addressing Mrs. Che- 
shire, who he supposes to be some illustrious personage, and calling 
her “ great source of the Nile,” excited our humour most immode- 
rately—he really is a valuable acquisition, 
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. February 4th.—Pilon’s comedy of “ He would be a Soldier,” 
altered a season or two since for the Haymarket Theatre, under the 
title of “ Exchange no Robbery,” was presented for the first time on 
thesé boards, introducing Liston in his original part, Sum Swipes. 
~—It is in this description of characters, where ignorance, worked up 
with ideas of greatness, and the assuming the man of importance, 
that Liston excels, and has no equal. The natural colouring which 
he gives to persons of this cast is so admirable—his awkward gait— 
his unpolished manner—his embarrassments—and again—the satisfac- 
tion with which he repeats his former vulgarities—his freedom with the 
servants, and preferring the kitchen to the drawing room, and other 
enjoyments attached to the common order of society, at a time when 
heis considered the heir to Sir Christopher Cranberry’s estate, are 
each depicted in so truly and genuine a style; that dettes superiority. 
—Terry, as Sir Christopher Cranberry, gave an animated and lively 
portrait of the old baronet,—Sir Lenox Leinster is not a prepossessing 
character—in the hands of Fitzwilliam it was made the most of.— 
Mrs. Glover’s Lady Cranberry was very amusing, and the cast other- 
wise was generally respectable, 





- 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Jan. 27th, Richard the Third, Pantomime.—28th, Nigel, Pantomime.— 
29th, Nigel, Pantomime.—30th, House Shut.—3\st, Nigel, Pantomime.-- 
Feb. 1st; Maid Marian; Pantomime—3rd, Nigel, Pantomime --4th, Rob 
Roy, Pantomime—5th, Nigel, Pantomime.—6th, Love in a Village, Panto+ 
mime<~7th, Nigel, Pantomime—8th, Love in a Village, Pantomime. 

Ricwarp Iil.—Mr. BENNETT.—It frequently occurs with ge- 
nius, that, mistaking its direction, its whole existence is questioned 
by a lifelessness or want in one part essayed; perhaps no one is more 
exposed, or suffers more deeply from such contingence, than an 
actor. Other professions, the artist, the lawyer, even the tyro of 
literature, are not so imminently dependant on the sttccess of a. first 
attempt: this may be in a great measure accounted for by the pecu- 
liar opportunities which are presented to them, The exhibition of 
the painter’s merit is not confined to one instance,—the world is too 
full of dissention for the lawyer to despair of a second cause, wherein 
he may stamp a full assurance of his talent, or dissipate any doubt 
occasioned by his first effort;—-and the young and passionate mind 
that publishes, “ with all his imperfections on his head,”—is not 
precluded from another trial, though, perhaps, somewhat goaded 
by those “ heavy owls,” the Reviewers ;—in the first and latter of 
these attempts particularly, the judgment has time to form a deci- 
sion:—the picture may be always viewed :—the book may be re- 
perused; and talent, which a hasty glance passed by, may be dis- 
covered by such application, But an actor—if he falis, * he falls 
like Lucifer ;’—and, unless he ties down our observation, that 
enamoured ‘“ follows him through every turn,” unless at frst he 
commands our senses by some master-stroke of genius,—the mind 
becomes either totally truant to the passing occurrence, or is forced 
into an attention equally unprofitable to its object. Some bright 
fiashes may startle our slumbering imagination, and awake us into a 
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hope of a continuing brightness ;—but disappointment follows, which, 
by its chilling influence, requires a still greater power in the repelling 
agent. 

“The above reflections are given rise to by witnessing the Richard 
of Mr. Bennett—to him they may be justly applied.—We regret 
that Mr. B. was so impolitic as to choose so arduous and so well- 
known a character, Richard Ill. we conceive, at the present state 
of affairs, the last part a new actor should attempt :—his powers 
may not be wholly inadequate to the task ;—but he has so much to 
combat with—every line of Glo’ster has been questioned, quibbled, 
transformed—so much so, that the actor, in attempting a new read- 
ing, falls into the error of the ridiculous ;— if as before, that of 
copying—and if only a sensible performance,—mere propriety will not 
do. We have said, that every line of this part is peculiarly can- 
vassed; they who attended this Theatre on Monday must avow the 
truth of the assertion. How frequent did the curiosity (we were 
going to say, expectation—but a prejudice that prevailed in many 
parts of the house—particularly with a party of gentlemen convoked, 
we suppose, iu the first tier of boxes, P. S, most liberally endea- 
voured to render this feeling ridiculous) of the audience rise as the 
actor approached the different well known passages, fixed so tenaciously 
in the public mind by consummate genius; and in several instances 
Mr. Bennett must have made many blush for their narrow-minded 
opinions—especially in his retorts to Lord Stanley. On the whole, 
Mr. Bennett’s performance was one of much respectability and judg- 
ment—but it is unfortunate for Mr. B. that valuation is formed from 
comparison—he is not Richard IT. 

We must close this article with a hope that Mr. Bennett’s exer- 
tion will not end with Glo'ster—he may prove an acquisition to Covent 
Garden, though assuredly not in the first lead of tragedy—there is 
a vacuum at this house, and we know of no one more capable of 
remedying it than this gentleman. He possesses a good face, a 
commanding figure, and an excellent voice, though apparently not 
of sufficient power for the energies of Richard—towards the fifth 
act he was evidently much worn, and of course we were not sur- 
prised at hearing any infirmity reviled in the gallery, but assuredly 
so, to find it echoed in the boxes, The aforesaid party appeared to 
receive a peculiar enjoyment from the distresses of a man, struggling 
against great bodily exhaustion, aud meutal anxiety, for some pro- 
fessional recompence for the devotion of years, 

We trust to see Mr, Bennett again, and in a line more united to 
his efforts—in such a case, we count on his complete success—he 
has our best wishes, . b 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—FoR TUNES OF NIG EL.—Many invectives have 
been uttered of late against the practice of dramatizing the works of a 
most fertile and astonishing genius: managers have been censured for 
perverting the taste of the town in bringing novels on the stage; and 
the merit or demerit of the proffered piece is not so much the ques- 
tion as the fact of its derivation. There is no doubt a fashion of 
opinion, and public prejudice and public cant are changed as modes of 
dress, and, like them, are considered equally requisite to conform to ; 
with the same accusation of ridiculous singularity alleged to those 
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plain sort of people, who avoid their unreasonable mutations. We 
would ask if this practice of “ hook-made” plays is so very modern ; 
or whether managers are so extremely culpable in representing them? 
—How fortunate that the “ Iron Chest,’ “ Town and Country, &c. 
&c. are of too ancient a date to owe their existence to the author of 
“ Waverley.’ Daniel Dowlas says—‘* What odds, my lady, whether 
I drink my tea out of a cup or a saucer ;’—may it not be said, 
“ what odds” from whence a play be drawn,—whether from the 
press of Ballantyne & Co. or whether one of original construction, 
if serving the same end?—it is a play, and may be as equally condu- 
cive in its effects as bohea from different vessels—nay, the argument 
may be in favour of the former source: the design of the stage being 
to “ shew vice her own feature, scorn her own image,” and if such 
work presents opportunities for those representations, how is it to be - 
decried? We should not so far have proceeded in justifying the cus- 
tom in some cases, were it not by many reprehended in all.—To deve- 
lope the true movements of nature, the simple, hidden and mystical - 
springs of humanity, should be the true direction of histrionic labour ; 
and has it been entirely misapplied, in the delineation of the wild, the 
unsociable Meg Merrilies, a victim to devoted gratitude—the hard- 
ened, brutal Hatteraick—the kind, harmless, eccentric Dominie Saump- 
son—or—(here rememberance pays her tribute to departed worth) 
the honest-hearted Dinmont of poor Emery?—Rob Roy, who, spite 
of wrong and insult, breathes midst his native mountains a patriot’s 
hopes, meanly provoked, yet greatly forbearing—cloathed in all the 
dignity of unsullied soul and manly deed—is Ae an unworthy portrait 
for the actor ?—or, was it want of taste that busied our feelings with 
the sorrows of Madge Wildfire ?—And yet to the Scotch novels we 
are indebted for all these, which severally aroused the indignation and 
regret of some periodical flagellators of dramatic flirtings, supposed 
and real :—these barked, and others, “ like village curs,” echoed the 
alarm, till the outcry in this system became the vogue, in proportion 
as it was more encouraged. It was afterwards a good instance of the 
stability and excellence of judgment enjoyed by many journalists, 
when their “ taxing like a wild goose flew,” to find them discovering 
beauties in the very parts which they had before contemned for their 
utter barrenness,—Again, it has been put forth, that some pieces of 
the kind are very allowable, and have met with much merited success ; 
yet still wondering at the frequency of their appearance.—Now, we 
would ask, is it not, independent of theatrical enterprize, a certain 
occurrence, that if a man succeeds in one speculation, he directly 
ventures another of the same description :—the second may not be 
equal to the first, but it is the only one that presents itself, and not 
wholly diflering in kind from its forerunner, is not considered altoge- 
ther unlikely of being received. Another charge has been brought 
against managers,—that of perverting the taste of the public, and 
for which step they ought to make every exertion to restore it to its 
“ pristine health,’—granted,—but ‘ the disease is incurable,” at 
least by them, Rugantino, when about to be surprised by the other 
conspirators, makes the following pithy avowal,—* that his pistol can 
kill but one,’—but asks, “ which of the gentlemen choose to be 
that onc ?”’—Pray, if the town “can away with nothing else” but 
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that which should be withdrawn, what manager will be sufficiently 
magnanimous as to attempt to medicine the public at his own cost.~= 
Certainly there is much to amend :—for instance, we do not like to 
see National Theatres, in their search for novelty, resort to Bartholo- 
mew Fair,—or to have nothing else but a fac simile of his Majesty’s 
dresses in Westminster or Ireland. 

" We are led into this digression by a violent tirade poured forth 
against “ The Fortunes of Nigel.” Really we do not find any thing 
so very, very criminal in this piece ;—though we certainly think it 
would have been much better as an opera than in its present shape ; 
—hbut it bears some excellent acting ; and the plea of great merit in 
the performers should not be wholly disregarded for any trifling 
omission of the play:—still it has something of the melo-drame, to 
which music would have been a great reconciler ; it would likewise 
have helped away a tedium which at times occurred. In point of 
dialogue, the opening is by far the best ; but as the plot developes 
itself, the actors make us forget the author—on this evening they all 
“ fought together in close chivalry.” ‘The piece commences after 
the intimacy of Lord Dalgarno and Lord Nigel is formed.—Of 
C.Kemble we cannot speak too highly—he was the complete “chartered 
libertine ;” the very unprincipled, revengeful Dalgarno of the auther, 
We must beg Mr. Bartiey’s pardon for not giving royalty precedence, 
he may be assured it was not from forgetfulness of his King James, 
—from his personification of the monarch, one should be apt to judge 
Somewhat too hastily of kingly good-humour—more could and 
should have been done for him, It is said, that when Shakspeare was 
desired to make Falstaff in love, he, knowing it would be impossible, 
in good keeping with his former character, to make Falstaff really a 
martyr to the tender passion, made him so in craft. Why was not 
something of this devised for the Skowlie of Mr, Farren—tor is it in 
any way natural, that a man whose whole heart and soul have been for 
years devoted to the possession of gain, and that by the basest means, 
—whiose ouly god iswealth,—a very Methusaleh in avarice,—should, 
when age aud villainy have exterminated every softer feeling, be 
willing to reuder al!, to forego the idol of his lite--for love ?—this 
charge of inconsistency caunvt be parried by avy supposition of his 
deceit :—he has no avowed cause for vengeance; and though man’s 
grosser passions may achieve wonders, yet not the annihilation of 
avarice—it could be—{it' it were at all possible) only a soul-subduing 
impulse more deeply powerful from its purity—but a legitimate cupid 
raie'y unlocks the coffers of a miser at two-score and ten. However, 
as it has been observed that Shakspeare’s elves and fairies—could such 
things exis\—would have been the same beings as the poet feigned 
them, So was Mr. Farren’s “ sighing muckworm” equally correct 
with the supposition of such contending and opposite feelings,—as 
portrayed by his Skourlic:—The Trapbois of Mr. Blanchard made 
us sigh for the possible degradation of humanity—it was a most 
finished performance.—Lord Nigel received as much attention from 
Mr. Abbott, as the maudlin disposition of his lordship could demand. 
Fawcett’s Strappet was in his best style;—but a very poor part for 
Mr. Fawcett. “ Buckingham was taken” by Mr. Hunt.— So much 
for Buckingham,” —J’eppcrcole has been exhibited an hundred times, 
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but Farley did what he could to make him pass again—-the same to 
Taylor’s Hildebrod,—Mr. Horribow was Jenkin Vincent, consequently 
the waggish “ flat-cap boy” was extinguished in this piece. When a 
melange of this description is prepared, we don’t like to see an old and 
agreeable companion “ robbed, gagged, and bound’—better leave 
him out, than treat him scurvily.—We suppose, that for some such 
merciful consideration we lost Richie Monopolies,—or perhaps the 
impossibility of combining his courtship and’ marriage with the dra- 
matic character of Marcha Trapbois, which was most naturally given 
by Miss Lacey—there was no trick, no apparent effort in this lady’s 
acting :—it was chaste and intellectual, A paper, highly valued for 
its theatric strictures says,the death and subsequent discovery of Trap- 
bois were “ tolerably managed.” Why should there lhe,—because 
the first line sets the seal of bad upon a production, no after pallia- 
tive hung upon any incident that may enhance it?—is it because a 
play is named unworthy in the whole, that no unqualified praise 
should be given to a part—‘ Tolerable,’—it was good. We are 
happy to see Mrs, Chatterly more Mrs. Chatterly—art is very well, 
and may be necessary at the toilette, but there should be no shew of - 
it elsewhere. Mrs. C., we have always considered as a lady-like and 
agreeable actress; yet there was too much make, too much study— 
this evening, however, she rested more on nature—she may be 
assured she’ is the best housemaid. Miss Foote looked beautitul— 
acting is not so much this lady’s dependence—she smiles and speaks, 
and who but must adinire? 

We must now mention the scenery, and we cannot speak too 
highly of it—praise limps after desert. A view of London, from a 
parapet of the Tower—we think we never beheld a finer specimen of 
scenic excellence,—likewise ‘ Whiteball,”—‘ The Park ,’—«« White- 
friars,” &c. The piece has been much curtailed since its first repre- 
sentation, and for a time bids fair to be a favourite—it should be 
patronized, for much pains have been taken to render it worthy. D, 

February 6.—‘ Love in a Village” was produced for the purpose 
of introducing a Mr, Larkin to a London audience, in the character 
of Young Meadows. Mr. L. possesses a good voice, and by what 
we could judge this evening, of tolerable compass, His execution of 
“© The Thorn” was chaste and simple—he appears no dealer in flou- 
rish ; so much the better. He likewise sustained a part of “ Toge- 
ther let us range the Fields” with considerable ability. First appear- 
ances are at all times awkward tests of certain ability, but never more 
so than with singers. This gentleman appeared to labour under this 
disadvantage, and therefore it would be unfair at present closely to 
criticise his capability; we have, however, every reason to believe 
that Mr. L, will become a favourite. We hailed with pleasure the 
appearance of that “ child of sovg” Miss Paton—her efforts this 
evening were pre-eminently successful, and the sweetness and variety of — 
her tones ‘ takes prisoner the sense,” and we “felt our hearts float 
softly with her through an unbounded stream of harmony. If the 
time is considered that this lady has been before the public, it must 
ereate greater surprise at her merits as an actress. She does 
not (and we congratulate her on the discrimination) appear to con- 
sider attention to the bnsiness of the stage as inconsistent with the 
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singer—much of the archness and sentiment of Rosetta were most 
aptly delivered by Miss Paton; we hope to see her in other parts 
shortly. Isaacs, as Hawthorn, was extremely correct ; we are sorry 
that this gentleman is seen but seldom. Faweett’s Justice was a 
happy performance. Keeley outstript our expectation as Hodge— 
there is much judgment in this gentleman’s efforts, he does not act 
only for applause. Chapman was more than respectable. The 
Deborah Woodcock of Mrs, Davenport partook largely of her accus- 
tomed excellence. We trust the person who represented the Cook 


will fall under the usual pains and penalties for his justly censured 
grossnesss and indelicacy. 





WEST LONDON THEATRE. 

Since our last, the interests and management of this theatre have 
again devolved upon its original proprietor (Mr. Beverley). Amongst 
several favourites retained some new performers are engaged, and 
there does not seem to be a want either of talent or variety. 

A new melo-drama, got up with much splendour, called “ The 
Tomb of Sigismond,” is performed with considerable etiect, aided by 
the pleasing abilities of Mrs. Beverley, whose return is no trifling 
acquisition to the strength of the company. “ The Riding Coat,” 
and the “ Jew and the Doctor” conclude the entertainments. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

“ Peveril of the Peak” made its appearance here on Thursday, 

“ written and got up” (as the play bills have it) “ with the greatest 
care and attention to the leading incidents,” It appears that the 
Manager has counted largely on this piece, and what is particularly 
honest, intends to withdraw the system which he has hitherto eneou- 
raged, that of having “‘ some friends of my own’? thickly scattered 
in box and pit, to make a rew piece go down. Here read Mr. Bur- 
rough’s open confession of his mal-practices— Mr, Burroughs hum- 
bly trusts, that the unexampled reputation this theatre has acquired for 
the stage adoption of these novels, will not lose (but rather add to its 
fame) by the present attempt; he contents himself with assuring the 
patrons and frequenters of this establishment, that he has spared ro 
effort to render the present piece worthy of public support—and that 
it may stand upon its own merits, he is determined to prevent the ad- 
mission of ORDERS, by not writing any during the performance of 
Peveril of the Peak.” Candid avowal! So it seems that all pieces 
hitherto owe the “ re-iterating and deafening shouts of approbation” 
with which they have been greeted to paper influcnce. But Mr. B. 
now finding, as Cobbett would say, “ the rottenness of the sys- 
tem,” determines to attempt cash payments, We should like to have 
seeu the manager, stage-manager, and prompter (they always meet, 
like physician and apothecary, to physic the public) busily employed. 
in this delectable morceau ot theatric gag. But, Mr. Burroughs—the 
public stomach can’t receive this bonne bouchée,—this offspring of the 
most important triumvirate of scenic government,—and your follow- 
ers, “knowing your ‘address’ to be puff, offer their paper in the face 
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on’t.” We have now spoken freely on this stale method of gulling 
the town—we must not forget to award praise where it is due. 
 Peveril of the Peak’? is certainly got up with much spirit and 
taste; and will, we hope, meet with the support it deserves—we regret 
that our limits, this number, will not permit us to enter into an 
analysis of its merits—the scenery is excellent; and the actors, with 
a few exceptions, praiseworthy, We pledge ourselves in our next to 
speak more at length on this, D. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The comedy of “ Exchange no Robbery affords a suitable burletta 
wider the title of the “ High Road to Marriage,” in which Vale, as 
Sam Swipes, produces considerable laughter. There appears a 
genuine trait of humour in the style of this young man—if he is 
careful it will eventually prove beneficial. We advise him to be more 
at a distance with the audience—familiarity is a common and provin- 
cial kind of habit—we are certain the less a rising actor encourages 
it the more he is likely to be admired, at least with the discriminating 
part of an audience, ' 

A melo-drama, called “ Adulina,” a compilation, if we mistake 
not, from one of the Amphitheatre productions, ‘The assistance of 
the horses is an agreeable addition, but the small portion of stage 
room at this Theatre prevents a sufficient value being given either to 
their management or the splendour of the performance, Mrs, Eger- 
ton, as Adulina, was interesting, and played well without extravagant 
effort, 

The admirable burletta of ‘* Dolly and the Rat,” parodied on the 
celebrated draina of “* The Maid and the Magpie,” continues to draw 
good half prices, The merits of this little production are of a supe- 
rior description, and the incidents of the original are transformed with 
much ability. Vale and Vining are seen to great perfection—Vining's 
dialect, as the old Jewess, is very clever. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


“ Green in France” still runs, and with deserved success; it is the 
most complete and spirited entertainment, as to situation, picturesque, 
&c. that we ever witnessed, and evidently paramount to all the minor 
performances at the present period, The actors do not seem to abate 
in their exertions from repetition.—Wilkinson retains all his peculiar 
quaintness and ability —Wrench, Reeve and Herring are equally in- 
dustrious.—Mrs, Waylett is as pleasing as ever—there is no great 
judgment in this lady's acting; but she possesses a Je ne sais quoi de 
charmante, that plays at bo-peep with criticism, Mrs. Daly has re- 
formed a little, we are glad of it—we must admire her. A thing 
called “ Fancy’s Opera” has been played ;—we hope it will be 
speedily withdrawn—it can neither credit the management, or please a 


respectable audience ;—it is only worthy the Author of “ Tom and 
Jerry.” 
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ARGYLE ROOMS. . 

The pressure of matter that has been submitted to our use, and 
the numerous engagements that have occurred since our last, pre- 
cludes us from detailing so minutely our notices on public claims and 
amusements as we could wish. On visiting Putnam’s Readings on 
Thursday Evening, we were agreeably surprised in our entrance to 
find that, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the night, an 
audience elegant and numerous was present ; and that the efforts of 
Mr. P. appeared to be at once distinguished and appreciated. To 
the classical attamments of the gentleman and the scholar, Mr. Put- 
nam unites all the requisite qualifications of an actor: in deliver. 
ing the more didactic pieces, kis manner reminds us of the ease and 
sympathy of Elliston, and where a more stern delineation of pathos is 
required, he has the power and richness of Macready. The choicest 
specimen of the evening's selection was “ The Pulpit,” by Cowper, 
Milton’s snblime “ Invocation tu Light,"—“ Mary, the Maid of 
the Inn,” and Dryden's “ Alexander’s Feast.” 


Thespian Oracle. 

Mr. Kean has been playing some few nights at the Windsor Theatre, 
and took Othello for his benefit—Miss F, H. Kelly has starred it for 
three nights at the same theatre—she played Belvidera to an indiffer- 
ent house. 

Barnard, of Drury-lane Theatre, in the most handsome manner, by 
thee exrtions of his principal brother actors, had a benefit at the 
Croydon Theatre on Thursday evening, Jan. 30th. When we subjoin 
the cast of performances we need not comment apon the overflowing 
state of the house, which could but be expected on an occasion like 
the present. The “ Merchant of Venice” and the “ Liar’? were the 
entertainments.—Shylock, Mr. Kean; Antonio, Mr. Powell ; Basanio 
Mr. Cooper; Launcelot, Mr. W. West; Portia, Mrs. W. West; 
Nerissa, Mrs. Orger; Jessica Miss Cubit; Young Wilding, Mr, 
Elliston ; Papillion, Mr, Keeley. 

Mr. Jones, of Covent Garden Theatre, is in treaty with Mr. Arnold 
of the English Opera House, for the ensuing season, 

Mr. Macready and Miss F. H. Kelly are performing at Bristol. 

Mr. Young is playing at Bath, from which he goes, for a limited 
number of nights, to Manchester. 

The Company at the Haymarket for the next season will be one of 
the most effective for years. The following favourites are already 
engaged—Mr. Harley, Mr. Liston, Mr. W. West, Mr. C. Kemble, 
Mr. Pope, Mrs. Orger, Miss Love and Mrs. Clifford. 

Miss Chester is engaged for the Haymarket house for three years, 

A new Tragedy, entitled the “ Two Foscari,” from the pen of 
Miss Mitford, is forthcoming at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Bartley will resume his lecture on Astronomy the ensuing Lent, 
in his old quarters, the English Opera House, 

THEATRICAL CONUNDRUMS.—It was asked by a celebrated 
comic actress, a few days since, in a certain Green Room, “ Why is 
Covent Garden, in its present state, like a door that lets the wind in?” 
—- Why,” replied a little great actor, “ because it wants List-on..” 

It was shortly afterwards asked, “ Why is Covent Garden Theatre. 
like a rusty needle ?”—“ Because it wants EMERY,” 
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